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sisting that reform and adjustment long overdue must be forthcoming immediately in business no less than in government if cataclysmic revolution was to be prevented.
Although few among "the idle rich" accepted any such blanket indictments or such forthright demands for concessions, it became more and more common for spokesmen of the middle classes to admit the necessity of reform. Theodore Roosevelt, himself a member of the established class, led the way in the movement of concession by opportunistically adopting one after another of the measures hitherto pushed by progressives and radicals. In 1900 the National Civic Federation was formed, at the instance of a group of businessmen, to minimize conflicts between capital and labor through the cultivation of a spirit of mutual concession.
In the earlier decades the champions of conservatism had generally refused to admit the desirability of any modification of laissez faire; but in 1916 Elihu Root could declare that "democracy turns again to government to furnish by law the protection which the individual can no longer secure through his freedom of contract, and to compel the vast multitude on whose cooperation all of us are dependent, to do their necessary part in the life of the community/*11 On the eve of World War I Root was joined by other outstanding representatives of conservative America who conceded that the doctrines of Herbert Spencer had to be modified in the direction of public control. Other conservatives admitted the need both for broader social and industrial welfare legislation and for reforms in governmental machinery in the interest of efficiency. The point was always made, however, that if catastrophe was to be avoided, all changes and reforms should be gradual and under conservative auspices.
Thus in the midst of an advancing order of corporate business, an ideology congenial to it gradually emerged, This1 ideology was derived in part from deep-rooted folk ideas, in part from the sanctions of religion, in part from concepts of natural science. But whatever the source, its arguments rested upon the concepts of individualism, equality of opportunity, and the promise of well-being under a profit economy. The conservative defense, crystallized by business leaders and by allied members of the legal, educational, and literary professions, was popularized in sermons, speeches, novels, slogans, and essays. It became part and
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